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In the meantime the conduct of Willis had continued such as to secure 
the approbation and confidence of Mr. Sharman, and to rejoice his mother. 
He was clever in his business, and he took a delight in it. Respectful 
where respect was due, and civil and obliging to all, he was a favourite 
with the customers. These were as much pleased with Frank’s manners 
a with his, and some even gave the preference to the former, for he 
had more to say, and was more lively; but all depended most upon the 
word of Willis, to whom constant appeals from Frank’s assertions were 
made, especially if an article was deemed dearer than was expected. 
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Mr. Sharman’s behaviour was also very gratifying to him: there wy 
not the slightest partiality shown him, but there was a quiet reliang 
placed upon him that his own heart was prompt to appreciate and grat, 
fully to acknowledge. 

But, Sunday! oh the comfort, the happiness of that day! The sky 
might lour, the wind blow, the storm threaten—no matter, these woul 
present no obstruction to the meeting of son and mother, with sister apj 
brother, and not a smile beamed less bright on the features of either 
It was truly a day of enjoyment and of improvement. ‘The manne 
of Willis were softened and corrected by the gentle influence of unm 
strained female society, while he, in return, was of much service both 
to Mrs. Richmond and Ellen. The first could now consult him on lith 
points that were of some consequence to herself, and the latter derivgj 
instruction and amusement from his conversation and more advaneq 
understanding. These stated meetings had also another advantage—the 
acted as a check to Willis’s natural impetuosity. He had been in earns 
when he declared his intention to counteract, if possible, the infirmity 
of his temper; and the timely thought of the confessions he should compe 
himself to make to his mother or sister, perhaps to both, had frequently; 
salutary effeet upon him. 

Could Mrs. Richmond have divested herself of one great source ¢ 
anxiety, few mothers, few widowed mothers especially, could have lai 
claim to a greater share of happinesss. Ellen was all she could desiri 
disposition and understanding, but it was impossible not to perceive the 
her constitution was the very reverse of robust. She was now fourteen, tw 
tall for her age, and too thin to give unmixed pleasure to the beholie, 
Her appearance, in fact, made the more indifferent observer wish & 
might “do well,” while it awoke the painful misgiving of those to wha 
she was dear, that long life would not be allotted her. Mrs. Richmui 
carefully avoided all outward signs that she was attentively watch; 
both she and Willis always endeavoured to be as cheerful as _possill 
before her, and neither of them, by constamtyinquiries after her, intimatd 
to her that they had any fears respecting her health. Mrs. Richmol 
had consulted a physician living in the place, and was so far contented 
by his assurance that he could detect nothing of moment about her; « 
the same time he recommended that she should be subjected to as litt 
excitement as possible, and avoid unnecessary exercise and exposure # 
the damp. 

The event to which Ellen looked forward with the greatest. anxiey 
and most pleasurable anticipations was the return, for good, of Emm 
Sharman. Years had strengthened the affection between them, while the 
gradually developed the sweetness of disposition that belonged to each 
Emma was a year older than Ellen, and this was an advantage to th 
latter. She had strong sense, but was very mild and unobtrusive i 
her manner, simple as veracious in conversation, and far more anxiow 
to make herself useful than to win applause. She loved Ellen with a 
the warmth of early affection, more delighted to be the object of attach 
ment to one so amiable as she, arid to be noticed by such a woman # 
Mrs. Richmond, than conscious that her own friendship, and tendé 
and respectful attention, were estimable in themselves, and to be prize 
by others. 

It was the Easter holidays, and the friends were now as happy # 
the springtide of the year and of existence could make them. Harmit 
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here wa ff Davis, though not a particular favourite with either, was frequently 
. Teliang [ their companion. She also was very fond of Ellen, and when Emma 
und grate [yas at school, her society afforded a change that Mrs, Richmond was 

to avail herself of. Harriet was very good-humoured and lively, 
The sky very obliging, and often very amusing; but the same want of truth which 
ese would distinguished some of the other members of her family existed in her. 
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She had a quick eye for the ridiculous, and had always a stock of anecdotes 
on hand, which, though ever so frequently related, had always an ap- 
ce of originality. The fact was, that all Harriet’s stories were re- 


















































e of unm touched and embellished in proportion as they were well received ; indeed, 

rvice both MB these passed through so many editions, and with such copious emendations, 

n on litte # thatshe herself, not unfrequently the inventor as well as commentator of 

er derive MM thetale, would have found it difficult to trace the original conception in 
advance itsexpanded form. 

tage—the Harriet sometimes shared the Sunday walk with Ellen and Willis, when, 


























in earvst {% filly aware of her propensity, both would, as occasion presented itself, 
e infirmity gently check her; but, though reproved, she was never corrected. She 
uld comipd awno harm in such deviations from truth: the first conviction of its im- 
requently: ce had long been destroyed ; and the imputation on her assertions, 








vhich would have been considered as disgraceful by most, was passed off 










t source f # vitha laugh by her. 

| have lai Ellen had just been lamenting that she was deprived of Emma’s com- 
ld desire: i pany that evening to tea, when Harriet, with her sister Anna and a cousin, 
erceive thi i came in. 













ourteen, ti “Oh, Ellen!” cried she, as she entered, “this is such a lovely after- 
e beholie, Mi noin for a walk, that we have got mother’s leave to go to Kingsdale 
r wish & Mi —will you go with us? It is not more than three-quarters of a mile at the 
se to whm J most, and that’s nothing—is it, Mrs. Richmond?” 

. Richmonl Ellen looked at her mother. 

y watchel; “T have no objection, my dear,” said Mrs. Richmond. 

as possible “Oh, thank you, mother!” cried she. “ Wait, then, for me, Harriet, 
r, intimal # ad I will put my things on @ quickly as possible.” 

. Richmoul As soon as they were alone, Mrs. Richmond impressed upon Harriet 
ir contented M% her hope that they would neither walk further nor faster than Ellen was 





accustomed to do. 

*] will give you my word,” returned Harriet, “ that we will only go 
to Kingsdale, and will walk just such a pace as if you were with us, and 
you know that is not very fast. We shall call on an old servant of ours 
there, and can rest ourselves as long as we please.” 

“There will be no occasion for that,” said Mrs. Richmond; “ Ellen 
takes longer walks with me than to Kingsdale, and I have no wish to 
make her think it is going too far.” 

At this moment Ellen appeared at the door. Harriet started up to 
meet her. ‘I have just promised your mother,” said she, ‘ that—” 

Mrs. Richmond instantly interrupted her. “Say nothing about it. 
Good-bye! I hope you will have a pleasant walk.” 

The party set off in high spirits: could Emma Sharman but have been 
with them, nothing would have been more agreeable, but as her absence 
was unavoidable, it was useless to lament it. When they had gone a 
little way, Harriet suddenly recollected that she knew a field where 
quantities of cowslips were growing, and other beautiful wild flowers also, 
some of which she recollected, she said, Ellen was desirous of obtaining— 
and, besides, it was by far the prettiest way to Kingsdale. 
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Ellen inquired whether the field was near, as she did not wish to 
lengthen the distance. 

“e Quite near,” replied she ; “ you may almost see it now, and by crossing 
the meadow next it, we shall get to the village as soon as if we ‘had kept 
on the direct road.” 

“ No, that we shan’t,” said Anna, in a half-whisper, “ it must be further; 
recollect what Mrs. Richmond said.” 

“* And what does it signify if it is a little longer?” replied Harriet; 
“Mrs. Richmond is not particular to a few yards. Only say nothing 
about it, and Ellen will not find out the difference.” 

The party accordingly left the road, and took the direction of the 
meadows. Harriet had said no more in praise of the beauty of the walk 
than it deserved; but long before they had reached the field where the 
cowslips were to be found, Ellen began to be sensible of its length. The 
loveliness of the scenery, however, the freshness of the air, the merry 
notes of the biftds, and the lively conversation of her companions, so 
far diverted her mind that she was not fully sensible how much she was 
fatigued till they had arrived at the desired spot. 

‘“* Now sit down on this tree,” said Harriet to her, for she had seen that 
Eijlen was looking paler than usual, “ and we will bring you a lapful of 
cowslips in a very short time, and Anna shall get any flower you wish 
for besides, and by that time you will be as fresh again as a daisy. 

She soon made good her promise as to the cowslips and flowers ; but 
it was not possible for her to persuade Ellen that the rest she had been 
enjoying had restored her to as much vigour as when they had started. 
Too gentle, however, to express any feeling but that of pleasure for the 
gratification she felt assured her companions intended to give her, she 
suppressed the slightest hint of her weariness. She was very thankful, 
however, when she found herself in Mrs. Bradley’s cottage. Here they 
were all regaled with new milk, and the most ‘delightful fresh-churned 
butter and bread that each declared she had ever tasted. Harriet re 
marked the improvement in Ellen’s appearatce with no small degree of 
satisfaction ; for, in spite of her repeated assertions that it was not pos 
sible she could feel fatigued at such a little difference in the distance, 
as she now admitted the way by the meadows had made, she had begun 
to be very uneasy as the thought of Mrs. Richmond’s displeasure ¢ crossed 
her mind. 

“Tam sure you are not tired now, Ellen,” said she; “ you look as 
lively as any one of us. When you like to go back we are ready, but 
don’t go till you feel yourself quite rested.” 

The fact was they had consumed so much more time than had been 
at first anticipated by taking the more le ngthened distance, that she feared 
their longer absence would cause inquiries which she would rather avoid 
being made. 

“ Indeed, miss,” said Mrs. Bradley, “‘ you must pardon my saying that 
the sooner you are gone the better, for I think the sky threatens a shower, 
if not something worse—it looks very black against the wind.” 

In a moment all were in motion; one umbrella, the wealth of the 
cottage, was offered and accepted. Many thanks for the good woman's 
hospitality were expressed, a hasty adieu was interchanged, and the party 
set off with as much speed as they could command. This would have 
been nothing to her young friends, but it soon tried the strength of E llen, 
who declared herself incapable of continuing to walk so fast. She begged 
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them, however, to make the best of their way home and leave her with 
the umbrella. This arrangement was, of course, rejected, and they 
pursued the path together. Large drops now gave warning of what was 
approaching; their pace for a few minutes was amended, but in vain. 
Suddenly, the rain came down in torrents—they all took shelter under 
some thick bushes, the umbrella sufficiently defending Ellen from the 
violence of the shower. 

Ina short time tle rain abated—the sun again shone forth—and all 
might have been well, if the pathway had not been so completely saturated 
with water as it was. 

“Oh, Ellen! pray, pray don’t tell your mother how far we have been,” 
cried Harriet, in the greatest consternation, “pray don’t say you are 
tired—but you are not very tired, are you? I am sure you can’t be. 
Oh, pray don’t let her see you are wet in the feet. I wonder you don’t 
have thicker shoes—of what use are things like these? When we get 
home, stay at the gate, perhaps I can contrive to see your servant; or, 
what will be a much better plan, go home with us; you shall have dry 
shoes and stockings. Anna’s will fit you exactly, and then neither your 
mother nor any one need know anything about it. Do, Ellen, pray say 
you will. You are nearer our house than your own, and it will save your 
mother so much anxiety, for you know how particular she is about you ; 
and I am sure you would not wish her to be angry with me—and she 
will—iuceed she will”—and Harriet began to weep. 

It is not every one like Harriet who is sufficiently skilful to reserve 
the most prevailing arguments to the last; nor could it be said that that 
art was the result of premeditation; her words gained force as her fears 
grew stronger, and they had all the effect she desired on the tender and 
gentle heart of Ellen. She had been unmoved by all Harriet’s entreaties, 
till the idea of giving any sort of distress to her mother was suggested. 
For a few minutes she was silent; then, turning her ingenuous face to the 
agitated girl beside her, she said— ' 

“] will do as you propose, and go home with you; and if my mother 
asks no questions, I will not tell her what has happened; but if she makes 
any inquiry I must and will acquaint her with the whole truth.” 

Harriet urged her no further. It was a great deal thus far to have 
gained her point, and they took the road to her own home. Jane instantly 
took off Ellen’s wet shoes and stockings, and Mrs. Davis rubbed her feet 
with brandy, insisting at the same time that she should have a little sal 
volatile and water to ward off the cold. Ellen thanked her very gratefully 
for her kindness, and as she expressed an earnest wish to go home as 
quickly as possible, and was encouraged to lose no further time, she and 
Harriet left for the purpose. 

As Ellen was bidding Mrs. Davis good evening, the latter again inquired 
if she felt chilly, and being assured that she was very comfortable, ‘“ Then 
take my advice, my dear,” said she, “keep it all to yourself; you can 
easily account in some way or other for your being out longer than 
your mother expected. This will be very harmless deceit, if it can 
be called deceit at all; and it is done for the best of purposes. Don’t 
return Anna’s stockings, one of us will come for them, and bring back 
your own.” 

Mrs. Richmond was looking anxiously for them. ‘* My dear girls,” 
said she, as soon as she saw them, “how glad I am that you are come 
back !—what has made you so late?” 
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“We have been, you know, to see Mrs. Bradley,” returned Harrj 
quickly, “‘ and she, you may believe, was in no hurry to part with us,” 

‘‘ But the rain?” said Mrs. Richmond. 

“Oh we managed capitally about that,” replied she, “we scarcely 
got a drop upon us. Then we called in at our house for a mirtute or 
two, so that we have not been quite so long as you might think, and the 
streets are now as dry as if there had not been any rain at all.” 

No suspicion of the truth of course crossed the mind of Mrs. Richmond, 
Relieved of any remaining anxiety, she thanked Harriet for the pleasure 
she had given Ellen, and affectionately returned her good night. It % 
happened, that to beguile away the time of Ellen’s absence, she had taken 
up her account-book; having detected a former mistake, and being 
desirous of ascertaining when it had originated, she resumed her occu. 
pation as soon as Harriet was gone. By this means, her attention was 
so diverted from Ellen, that the pallid countenance of the latter never 
once struck her; and engrossed by her own thoughts, she asked no 
questions when they went to bed, as to the length of the walk or any 
other particulars respecting it. 

Ellen felt very weary the next morning, and unwilling to rise. She 
said nothing, however, but arose at the usual time, and executed the little 
household affairs that devolved on her. Mrs. Richmond observed, a 
they sat at breakfast, that she was looking paler than usual, and that she 
had not eaten so much as she was accustomed. She made no remark to 
her, however, on the subject, but she sighed to herself as she thought how 
little fatigue it was evident her daughter was able to bear. 

It was yet very early when Mrs. Davis presented herself. 

* You see I am standing on no ceremony, Mrs. Richmond,” said she; 
“T suppose that you, like me, have not very long had your breakfast, 
I walked to the Bank with Mr. Davis this morning, as I had sevenl 
errands to do in the town, and I promised my girls to call here to inquire 
after Ellen, and to execute a commission fhat Harriet has intrusted to 
me. This little parcel contains something belonging to you, my dear, 
and now if you have anything to return I shall be happy to be the bearer 
of it.” 

She had taken a seat behind Mrs. Richmond, and opposite to Ellen, 
as she spoke, so that the sundry significant signs she made to the latter 
by way of learning whether she had taken cold, could not be perceived 
by her mother. Ellen felt greatly distressed. She took the parcel in 
silence. 

“Have you nothing to send back?” asked Mrs. Davis, with a smile. 
“Stand on no form with me, I beg: but if you have anything to retum, 
let me have it, there’s a dear girl, directly.” 

Elen rose, went up stairs, and enclosing the stockings and shoes in the 
paper from which she had taken her own, she brought the parcel to Mm. 
Davis. 

“So I may report that you are very well,” said she, as she took the 
packet ; “they will be so glad to hear it. Now, be careful of yourself, for 
my girls are planning another party shortly.” 

The manceuvring that had been displayed in this action, the artfulnes 
shown in every word that Mrs. Davis had uttered, perfectly intelligible 
to Ellen, though unsuspected by Mrs. Richmond, so shocked the inge 
nuous girl, that the door was scarcely closed when she approached her 
mother, and laying her head on her bosom burst into tears. Naturally a 
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much alarmed as surprised, Mrs. Richmond inquired into the cause of her 
jtation. 

“Oh, mother!” at length sobbed Ellen, “TI have done wrong; I have 
entangled myself in a promise to Harriet. I want you to know every- 
thing, but how can I break my word ?” 

“My dear child,” replied Mrs. Richmond tenderly, but in a grave 
tone, “every promise at your age must be conditional; the authority of a 
parent cancels all obligations to secrecy on your part, and as a mother, I 
demand to know whatever you may have tu tell me. Do not be afraid ;” for 
Ellen raised her eyes with a distressful expression to her mother—“ it is 
but a fancied duty that attempts to seal your lips; but it is a real, and 
compulsory duty, that commands you to open them.” 

Thus reassured, Ellen repeated everything that had occurred the evening 
before. Mrs. Richmond heard her with pain, and with secret apprehension 
for the consequences of an exposure to the wet, which she had been so 
strictly recommended to guard against. She said but little, however, on 
the subject, and endeavoured by her cheerful manner to make light of all 
but the disingenuous conduct both of Mrs. Davis and Harriet. Ellen felt 
greatly relieved. It was the first time in her life that there had existed 
ashadow of disguise between herself and her mother; and the dispersion 
of the cloud was a renewal of the bright beam of happiness that was the 
charm of her life. 

The mother and daughter now sat at their work; but as Ellen was 
nt inclined to talk, Mrs. Richmond offered to read aloud a book Willis 
had recommended and brought to them. Scarcely however had she begun, 
when the voice of Emma Sharman was heard, and in the next moment she 
etered with a face glowing with pleasure. Saluting both affectionately, 
the exclaimed— 

*Oh, Ellen, I have such good news to tell you! I am to leave school 
tt Midsummer, and then, will-we be separated as we have been? Oh no, 
to! It is true, indeed it is true; my father told me so himself only a few 
minutes ago.” 

Her information had been received so differently from what she had 
expected, that for the instant she was not less astonished than disappointed. 
Emma’s feelings, however, took another turn when Ellen suddenly burst 
into tears ; nor could the caresses or entreaties of either her friend or her 
mother stay them. 

“TI shall be better soon,” said she at length; “ I am so sorry to give 
youall this pain and trouble. See, I am not going to cry any more. I 
am only too happy,” and her bright eye shone through the fast-falling 
tears, as the sun that gives birth to the glory of the shower. 

“Ellen has taken a little too much exercise,” said Mrs. Richmond, 
“and her nerves are shaken. We will talk of something else for the 
present. Compose yourself, my dear child, and Emma, if you are well 
enough in the evening, shall drink tea with us, if she pleases.’ 

The arrangement was made; Emma glided out of the apartment with 
& heart far less joyous than when she had entered it, and Mrs. Richmond 
taking up the book again, read aloud in the hope of provoking sleep, or at 
least of restoring the excited girl to composure. She cast an anxious eye 
towards her from time to time, till perceiving at last that she was really 
Mm a tranquil slumber, she raised her hands to heaven, and prayed, whilst 


her tears fell fast and bitterly, that the blow she dreaded might yet in 
mercy and wisdom be spared her. 


[ To be continued. ] 
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VOLCANOES. 


VOLCANOES are amongst the most remarkable of the natural curiosities 
of the globe. Their origin is uncertain; but they may be supposed to 
be caused by the outbreak of subterranean fire, or of inflammable matter, 
which is roused to unusual activity from time to time. But for these 
natural safety-valves, the forces which exhaust themselves in volcanic 
discharges would probably be much more destructive than they now 
are. It is believed that volcanoes send forth certain substances which 
are essential to the existence of plants and animals, but which cannot 
be preserved on the surface of the earth. In this arrangement we have 
a striking example of the mode in which God brings good out of eyil, 
and of the interweaving of mercy with judgment, which is so constantly 
seen in His works both of Nature and Providence. 

We will now describe some of the most famous volcanoes in the world, 
Iceland is highly voleanic. Mount Heela, in the south of this island, is 
nearly four thousand feet high, and has had upwards of twenty eruptions 
in about eight centuries. Some of these have continued for six yearn. 
A vitrified wall of lava extends round the base of the mountain. The 
country around is sterile now, but is said to have been fertile and beautiful 
formerly. Mount Krabla was visited in 1814 by the traveller to whom 
we are indebted for our information. He reached a deep gully at whos 
bottom lay a pool of black matter. From this pool a huge column of 
the black liquid was ejected, but its height was hidden by the smoke is 
which it was enveloped. By further observation it was ascertained that 
these eruptions occurred every five minutes, and continued about two 
minutes and a half. The jets, when at the highest, attained an elevation 
of more than thirty feet. The same traveller describes another striking 
scene of volcanic activity in this island; at the depth of more tha 
six hundred feet from the brink where he stood lay twelve large caldronm 
of boiling mud, which were roaring and splashing, and emitting vast 
columns of vapour. The scene was terrific. Vesuvius and Etna have 
been so often described that we shall say but little concerning them 
Vesuvius is a conical mountain standing alone in the plain of Naples. 
It is impossible to describe the crater of this mountain, because its fom 
and dimensions vary. In 1822 an eruption reduced the height of the 
mountain from about four thousand two hundred to three thousand four 
hundred feet. What its exact altitude now is we cannot tell. According 
to arecent traveller, the depth of the crater is not much above one hundred 
and fifty feet. 

Etna is about ten thousand eight hundred and seventy feet in height, 
and its circumference at the base is computed to be eighty-seven mile 
The highest part of the mountain is desert, and its climate is an icy.one; 
a woody tract succeeds this, and then follows a fertile one, the seat 0 
towns, villages, and monasteries, enriched with the fruits of the vine 
and the olive. Sir C. Lyell found the crevices in the great crater of 
this voleano incrusted with thick ice, and heated vapours were escaping 
between masses of ice and the steep sides of the crater. A curiow 
feature in this volcano is the great number of cones formed by lateral 
eruptions—one of the largest is more than seven hundred feet in height. 

In 1831 a voleanic island emerged from the deep off the western coas 
of Sicily, and disappeared some months afterwards by the wearilg 
action of the sea. The columns of steam; the hot cinders and dus 
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falling into the sea ; the thunder and lightnings ; and the curiously-shaped 
waterspouts witnessed by an observer, are said to have formed a sublime 

tacle. Stromboli, another volcanic island off the Sicilian coast, is 
merely a rock jutting from the sea. The molten matter which flows down 
its sides runs into the water and kills and parboils the fish, which are 
then sometimes eaten by the fishermen who dwell at the base of the moun- 
tain. This volcano is never at rest. : 

Asia offers no remarkable volcano to our notice, so far as we are aware ; 
and the same must be said of Africa. In Kamtschatka—the southern 
extremity of—there are seven active volcanoes, and Japan has some vol- 
canic outlets. Java is a very focus of volcanic mountains, some of which 
sill send forth vapours and smoke. 

We must now cross the Pacific, and give a brief account of the volca- 
noes Of America. The cone of Jorullo—whose history is so curious— 
rises from the high table land of Mexico, at a distance of thirty-six leagues 
from the coast. ‘The site of this volcano was a fertile plain until the year 
1159, when appalling subterranean noises and frequent earthquakes, 
disturbed the tranquillity of the scene. This state of things continued 
fornearly sixty days, and then a brief respite intervened. But the sub- 
teranean peals soon returned, and a tract of ground four square miles 
inarea, swelled up like a huge bladder-shaped bubble to a height of five 
hundred feet. The Indians fled to the neighbouring mountains of Agua- 
aco; and Humboldt was informed by eye-witnesses that flames issued 
fom an area of more than half a square league, and that vast fragments 
of burning rocks were hurled to a stupendous height. The earth, too, 
nseand fell like a stormy sea, and thousands of small cones puffed up 
from the surface of the ground. Six large hills also arose, of which 
Jorullo is the most lofty; but when the place was visited in 1827, the 
smaller cones had either entirely disappeared or otherwise a great change 
had passed over them. The rivers of Cintimba and San Pedro disap- 
pared in the chasms made by this astounding convulsion ; but at a distance 
of six thousand five hundred and sixty feet from the place, two streams 
burst forth, which bear the same names as the rivers which were so 
strangely engulfed. In several parts of the tract of volcanically-uplifted 
ground, great masses of water are heard to run from east to west. Hum- 
boldt conjectures that there is a chasm at a great depth in the earth, and 
me hundred and thirty seven leagues in length. 

Central America probably contains more volcanoes than any other tract 
ofcountry of equal size. They are estimated at thirty-five or thirty-eight ; 
and of these twenty-eight are considered to be active. In South America 
voleanoes are both numerous and on a colossal scale. Cotopaxi, Tun- 
guragua, Antisana, and Pichincha, are in the high land of Quito, and all 
belong to one volcanic centre. Fire issues sometimes from one and 
sometimes from another of these mountains. The inhabitants of Quito 
fear that an earthquake is at hand when smoke is not visible at the sam- 
mits of Tunguragua and Cotopaxi. Six or eight active volcanoes are 
met with in the Bolivian Andes. Others also are situated amidst the 
Andes in this part of South America; as Chacani, which is eighteen 
thousand three hundred feet in height. Its deep crater is constantly emit- 
ting ashes and vapour. Twenty-four volcanoes are enumerated betweer the 
jarallels 30’ and 46°. Antuco is at least sixteen thousand feet in height, 
ind sends forth steam and vapour from its crater, and lava from the base 

ofits central cone, which is girt by steep escarpments of rock. 
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In the island of Hawaii or Owhyhee, the scene of Captain Cook's 
death, is the voleano of Riraccea, of which the following is a description, 
from a visit made in 1838. The situation of this volcano is very peculiar, 
It does not rear itself aloft above the surrounding country, and is invisible 
until an elevated plain near the foot of the mountain Mouna Roa jg 
crossed, when the traveller suddenly comes to a precipice, from which 
he gazes down upon the terrific scene. The crater was eight miles jp 
circumference; and huge masses of fire were rolling like billows, whilst 
lava continually burst from volcanic cones, and dense clouds of smoke 
and steam ascended from the fiery abyss. The descent to the floor of 
the crater was effected, and several of the voleanic cones were mounted 
by the travellers, who dipped out the liquid fire from one of them with 
canes. ‘I'wenty-six of these cones were seen, varying from twenty to 
sixty feet in height; but only eight were in action. Large masses of 
scoriz tossed into one of them were immediately propelled high into the 
air. There were six lakes of molten lava, one of which was much the 
largest ; and standing by its sides, huge billows of fire were seen dashing 
against the rocky shore more than three hundred feet below. Columns 
of lava sixty or seventy feet in height were projected into the air, which 
they rendered too hot to be borne. Then the surface of the lake changed 
to a mass of black matter; but the crust suddenly began to crack and 
to heave like pieces of ice on the ocean surf. An island near the centre 
was never overflown with lava, but it rocked like a raft on a stormy sea, 

They crossed the black and rugged floor of the crater which was cleft 
by huge fissures, and descended a ridge of lava to a level plain. Her 
the fire was seen through numerous cracks almost close to the surface, 
so that they could pierce through to it nearly everywhere with their 
walkingsticks. In the night, this plain appeared as if cables of molten 
lava were stretched across it, and, on a sudden, it became a lake of fire. 

The Mariana or Ladrone islands form arkind of chain of active 
voleanoes; and La Perouse has stated, that there are seven between these 
islands and Japan. There is a volcano in the Friendly Isles which appeas 
to be in constant action; and Tanna and Ahrim, in the New Hebrides, 
offer very active examples of voleanic phenomena, 

In 1841 Sir James Ross discovered the antartic continent named Vie 
toria Land, where an energetic volcano is situated. Its height was more 
than twelve thousand feet, and it was emitting flame and smoke profusely. 

We will now mention a few remarkable instances of the effects which 
are wrought by volcanoes. 

The eruption of Skaptar Jokul in Iceland, in 1783, was one of the 
most terrible on record. The lava came from more than twenty openings: 
the Skaptar branch was fifty miles long, and its bieadth in the low 
districts was from twelve to fourteen miles at its widest part. The Hoer 
fisfliot branch was forty miles long, and in the level country its width 
reached seven miles. These currents were generally one hundred feet 
high ; but in some situations the lava attained a height of six hundred 
feet. Twenty villages were destroyed, and nine thousand persons perished 
from the privations caused by this eruption. This was more than a sixth 
of the population of the whole island. It was computed that tweuly- 
eight thousand horses perished, with more than eleven thousand head of 
cattle, and one hundred and ninety thousand sheep. 

In the year 79 a.p., Pompeii and Herculaneum were destroyed by 
an eruption of Mount Vesuvius; the former by showers of cinders and 
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ashes, and the latter by melted lava which poured upon it. It is thought 
that much of the matter which covers Pompeii was deposited in a liquid 
state, drenched by torrents of rain. 

In the year 1538, the hill of Monte Nuovo near Naples, was formed in 
one week ; but whether it was produced by the upheaval of the ground or 
by the accumulation of ejected volcanic matter, is still doubtful. Its height 
is four hundred and forty feet, and its circumference a mile and a half. 

It has been conjectured that the number of persons who have perished 
in the known eruptions of Mount Vesuvius does not exceed twenty 
thousand, but this may be greatly below the real number. 

A remarkable eruption of Mount Etna occurred in 1669. It was 
preceded by an earthquake, which demolished all the houses in Nicolosi, 
atown about twenty miles from the summit of the mountain. A fissure, 
six feet broad and of unknown depth, burst open with a loud crash 













































































to the in the plain of S. Lio, and ran somewhat tortuously for twelve miles, 
sh the toa point within a mile of the summit of Etna. A brilliant light pro- 
ashing ceded from it, and five other fissures opened, emitting smoke and 





bellowings which were heard forty miles off. ‘The stream of lava over- 
flowed fourteen towns and villages, and dammed against the walls of 
Catania until it overtopped them and fell over in a fiery cascade. Lon 
afterwards the rock was excavated, and the solid lava may still be seen 
curling over the rampart. The stream sometimes travelled fifteen 
thousand fee: in an hour, and sometimes it was several days in passing 
wer a few yards. 

An eruption of Mount Etna took place in 1842, which was attended 
by a strange and melancholy accident. The lava flowed into a small 
lake, and the first idea of the assembled multitude was to retreat from 
the expected consequences of this meeting of the lava with water. But 
m0 explosion occurred; and a number of the spectators drew towards 



































fire. 


















































active the spot, when, suddenly, the event which they had feared took place, 
mn these and a great number of those who had ventured near were killed by frag- 
appeals ments of the exploded lava. 
ebride, On the 3rd of December, 1760, an eruption took place from Peteroa in 
South America. A neighbouring mountain was rent for several miles, 
red Vie and the part broken off fell into the Lontuc, filled its channel, and formed 
yas more alake, by blocking up the river. 
ofusely. In 1541, the Volcano de Agua, near the city of Old Guatemala, poured 
ts which forth a torrent of water, which destroyed the original city of Guatemala, 
and buried many of its inhabitants in its ruins. In the year 1664, the 
e of the first-mentioned city was illuminated at night with midday lightness, during 
penings: an eruption of the Volcano de Picaya, seven leagues distant. 
the low At the time of the discovery of America, the voleano of Masaya was 
he Hoer- in aetivity ; and a story is related of a man, who fancied that the lava was 
its width § molten gold, and who descended the crater with an iron ladle to obtain 
dred feet some of the precious fluid. The ladle is said to have melted, and the man 
hundred to have escaped with difficulty. 
perished A great eruption of Cosiguina which is also in Central America, 
n a sixth ff occurred in 1835. Sand from this volcano fell over an area one thousand 
t twenty: § five hundred miles in diameter; and at Belire, which is eight hundred 
d head of J miles distant, troops were mustered, under the idea that the noise of the 
eruption was caused by a naval fight in the harbour. Wild beasts 
royed by § crouched into the dwellings of men, and were harmless. Many believed 
nders a 


that the Day of Doom had come, and, in the intervals between the 
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explosions, the voices of the priests might be heard in the churches in 
solemu prayer. A vessel, which sailed along the coast a few days after, 
passed for a whole day through floating strata of pumice, which presented 
but here and there a sight of the water underneath. 

‘The Papandayang on the south-western part of Java, was once one 
of its largest voleanoes ; but, in 1772, the greatest portion of the mountain 
actually sank into the earth. ‘This catastrophe was accompanied by 
voleauie discharges. Forty villages were destroyed, and two thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-seven persons perished. 

A terrible eruption took place in the island of Sumbawa, in 1815. 
The ground was shaken over an area one thousand miles in circumference, 
and the explosions were heard in Sumatra, at the distance of more than 
one thousand miles; and at Ternate, which is also eight hundred miles 
in the contrary direction. Only twenty-six persons escaped out of a 
population of twelve thousand. Ashes were carried to Java in such 
abundance that the darkness in the daytime was greater than that of the 
blackest night. They floated in the ocean to the west of Sumatra, which 
is more than a thousand miles distant, in a mass two feet in thickness. 

It now only remains for us to notice the causes which have been sup- 
posed to produce voleanoes. One theory which has been put forth is, 
that they originate from the combustion of inflammable matter, such as 
coal, situated near the surface of the ground. ‘This theory was illus- 
trated by the following experiment. A quantity of clean iron filings 
and a larger quantity of sulphur were mixed together, and made into 
a paste with water. ‘The mixture was then wrapped in a cloth and buried, 
with the soil pressed firmly upon it: the ground swelled and emitted 
sulphurous vapours. Sometimes flames appear, but explosions seldom 
take place in this experiment. 

Electricity has also been assigned as the cause of volcanic action. The 
two next theories are those which are held by the most eminent philo- 
sophers. The first is, that the earth was formerly a fiuid and_ heated 
mass, which is now slowly cooling, and that the hardened crust contracts 
and compresses the heated matter beneath it, which then burst forth, and 
constitutes a voleanic eruption. This is the theory in its greatest. sim- 
plicity. > 

The next opinion was propounded by Sir Humpligy Davy, and after- 
wards renounced by him for a reason which is now thought to be erroneous. 
He suggested that air or water might come in contact with metals in 
the bowels of the earth. This, in soméscases, would produce immense 
heat, for the inflammable nature of some metals+-potassium, for example— 
is well known. 

Here we draw to a close. If the consideration of these sublime and 
terrible proofs of the Creator’s power have tended to deepen that feeling 
of reverence towards Him which we all should feel, our brief remarks 
will not have been made in vain. When we read the descriptions given 
by adventurous, and, perhaps, in some cases presumptuous, travellers, of 
the strange and terrible scenes witnessed in the fiery crater of some 
volcanoes, let us reflect that a day is rapidly coming “in which the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat, the earth also and the works that are therein shall be 
burned wp.” May the reader and the writer both prepare for this solema 
day ow, to-morrow it may be to late. 
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THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 


Wautacuia and Moldavia, politically two distinct provinces, though 
physically but one, would seem destined by nature to the happiest con- 
dition; history, however, informs us that for the last seventeen centuries 
they have been without cessation subject to foreign sway and intestine 
emmotions. Anciently known by the name of Dacia, and situated on 
the confines of the Roman empire, they formed a powerful kingdom, and, 
for aught we know, might be remodelled so as to take a by-no-means 
insignificant place among the powers of the East. ' 

These countries comprise a part of the immense tract of land which 
stretches from the foot of the Carpathian mountains, and is drained by 
the Schyl, the Aluta, the Argisch, the Sereth, and other northern 
tributaries of the Danube, being bounded on the east by the Pruth, and 
forming that vast plain which has for its southern boundary the left bank 
of the Danube. The most elevated points of the chain which forms its 
vorthern boundary are, in Moldavia, 8,000 feet, and in Wallachia 7,800 
feet above the level of the Black Sea. Bukarest, the capital of Wallachia, 
sands at an elevation of 240 feet, and here begins the plain of the 
Danube, averaging an elevation of little more than 45 feet. Surrounded 
by powerful states, these principalities are bounded on the south by 
Turkey, on the west by the Austrian empire, on the north and east by 
Russia, by which latter country they are cut off from the Black Sea and 
the mouths of the Danube. Consequently, although Wallachia has the 
command of a large portion of the navigable part of the Danube, and thus 
seus entitled to convey not only its own produce but to afford a ready 
transit to the abundant produce of its fertile neighbour Hungary, the 
outlet of that river is beyond its control, and this anomalous position 
aflects most disadvantageously its commercial relations. 

The superficial contents of Wallachia and Moldavia are estimated at 
about 1,700 square miles, of which about 1,100 belong to the former and 
600 to the latter. Moldavia, prior to the various dismemberments inflicted 
2 it in turns by Turkey, Austria, and Russia, contained by itself 1,590 
guare miles. ‘The population, according to Russian data, amounts to 
nearly 4,000,000 souls. The excellence of the climate, the warm summers. 
of Wallachia, the severity of the winters in Moldavia, and an abundant 
natural irrigation, sufficiently account for the fertility of this country ; but 
the treasures of the earth are neglected, and no trouble is taken to increase 
them by an improved system of agriculture; extensive forests furnish 
abundance of cask-staves and timber for shipbuilding. Grain of all 
kinds, flax, hemp, tobacco, fruit, especially prunes, melons, cucumbers, 
and culinary vegetables, are produced there, not only in abundance but in 
profusion. Wallachia produces 6,000,009 bushels of wheat and the same 
quantity of maize. It would much improve its trade in corn, already 

good, if more pains were bestowed on the harvest, and if the grain was 
cleaner and especially drier. From the kernels of plums a beverage is 
prepared to which the peasantry are very partial, and to which they give 
the name of raciou. 

Recently the cultivation of the mulberry tree has been attempted and 
with success. The vine thrives, and the wine, especially in Wallachia, is 
excellent ; that of Dragoschan, of Sakoeni, and the red wines of Moldavia, 
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are justly held in high repute. But the principal riches of the count 
consists in the rearing of cattle ; for the Wallachian, heavily laden as he 
is by imposts of every kind, is thereby discouraged from exertion, anj 
finds this occupation the least harassing. Excellent pastures maintain g 
vast number of half-wild horses, and in Wallachia attempts are made to 
improve the breed; the rearing of horned beasts, especially buffaloes, is 
no less important. 

In the neighbourhood of Ibraila the English have recently established 
warehouses for the sale and exportation of preserved meat, to supply which 
about 5,000 oxen are annually killed: they have also made attempts in 
Moldavia to improve the breed of pigs by a cross with animals imported 
from England. In 1851 Ibraila exported 4,310,263 pounds of tallow, 
destined principally for England or Constantinople, and 543,789 pounds 
of preserved meat. 

Numerous flocks of sheep, occasionally united in the single plain of 
Tbraila to the number of more than 400,000, though of a breed not yet 
improved, besides herds of swine and flocks of goats, furnish ample 
subjects for exportation. The wools, divided into three classes, are in 
general indifferent, serving principally for the manufacture of horse-cloths; 
yet in 1851 the port of Ibraila alone exported 1,048,333 pounds tp 
Marseilles. The best wools are produced in the districts of Ibraila, 
Jalonitza, Ifou, and Wlackka. 

The rivers abound in fish, especially sturgeons, which supply the artick 
known in commerce as caviaire. Among the native animals are bean, 
wolves, an hares, in the skins of which a tolerably brisk trade is carried 
on; the forests are inhabited besides by deer and wild boars. Much 
attention is paid to the keeping of bees, and the honey is excellent. As 
for the rearing of silkworms, this occupation is yet in its infancy. A 
considerable trade is also carried on in cantharides and leeches, but until 
recently the exportation of the latter was prohibited. 

Although the mountains contain gold, silver, iron, quicksilver, sulphur, 
coal, and bitumen, no efforts have been made up to the present time to 
search for any of these minerals. An extensive mine of excellent coalis 
known to exist near the village of Komanetchi, which, after having bee 
worked for a short time without skill or care, ended by being abandoned. 
Saltpetre is found in extraordinary abundance, and, especially in Moldavia, 
is of excellent quality. Some of the rivers contain particles of gold 
mixed with the sand. Salt mines, nearly inexhaustible, contribute largely 
to the revenue. The salt mine situated near Okna, in Moldavia, produces 
annually nearly 1,500,000 quintals of salt. Finally, these principalities 
contain mineral springs, of which there are three in Moldavia, and in 
Wallachia as many as forty. 

There is good reason for hoping that when it shall please God to dispel 
the dark cloud now lowering in the East, greater efforts may be made to 
open a free communication with countries abounding in so many of the 
necessaries of life, and that a stimulus to the industry of the inhabitants 
may be afforded by increased intercourse with the more civilized nations of 
Europe. We may not do evil that good may come, but when an inevitable 
evil has passed away it is surely wise to gather from the wreck what 
we can. 

The principalities have long been a debatable ground between Turkey 
and Russia, states neither of which are so advanced in civilization as to be 
capable of benefiting a neighbour as rude as itself. Situated between 
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two barbarous powers, subject now to one, now to the other, and invaded 
by each in turn, the inhabitants can have confidence in neither. Their 
ruling princes, Hospodars as they are called, are appointed by the Porte; 
and, far from having at heart the welfare of their subjects, make it their 
principal aim to aggrandize and enrich themselves by every species of 
extortion, in which they are but too ably seconded by their inferiors in 
office. 

According to existing treaties, the Hospodar in each province is 
appointed by the Porte, but cannot be removed without the sanction of 
the Czar; the custom having formerly been that the Hospodar was liable 
to be instantaneously recalled at the caprice of the Sultan, and conse- 
quently never knowing how long his tenure of office might last, aimed 
oily at enriching himself before his disgrace, in order to reimburse himself 
with interest for the large sum which he himself was obliged to pay to 
the Sultan for his post. 

“It is difficult,” says Malte-Brun, “to say whether the Wallachian 
o Moldavian government is the worst. The prince or the vassal of the 
Turks exercises despotic authority over the Boyards, or native nobles. 
The manner in which justice is dispensed is as imperfect as any other 
branch of the executive department (previously described as atrocious) ; 
auniform system of legislation is rendered impracticable from the frequent 
rmovals of the princes, and the right which they have of abrogating all 
thedecrees of their predecessors. If the court have any difficulty about 
deciding a case, the divan consults an abridgement of the Roman code 
made in the fifteenth century. The decisions of the divan are always 
wbitrary : the few statutes that are in force are falsely interpreted ; hence 
wise many complicated lawsuits, which the prince or subordinate judges 
am unravel with incredible despatch, if either party is prudent enough or 
tih enough to bribe them beforehand.” 

That the Boyards have neither the power nor inclination to ameliorate 
this state of things may be inferred from the description given of them in a 
recent article.* The state of the pea-antry, as described by Malte-Brun 
thirty years ago, varies so little from the account given above, that we may 
esily gather that not even then were the seeds of improvement sown. 
He says, ‘The Wallachian and Moldavian peasants are a submissive and 
Patient race of men; without these virtues it would be impossible for 
them to exist in the midst of so many evils. They are sober, gentle, and 
_ or superstitious ; they are indolent, because they cannot call the 

uce of their industry their own. ‘The milk of their cows, a small 
quantity of pork or bacon, millet, and bad beer, are sufficient to supply 
their wants; and if they themselves are satisfied, it is a matter of 
indifference whether European travellers are offended at their humble 
cottages and the wicker enclosures in which their corn is kept: were they 
to build granaries they must submit to additional taxation, The 
Wallachian peasants think it better to dance to the sound of the pipe on 
the banks of a calm lake or under the shade of their woods, than to labour 
for Turkish oppressors. Their country, they say, is a fine desert,—it 
would be a pity to spoil it by cultivation.” 

The religion is that of the Greek Church, but corrupted by the most 
senseless superstitions. Some instances have been mentioned in the 
wticle alluded to above: another, originating in and supported by the 
Miests, may serve as a specimen of all. It is customary to open the 

* See “ The Black Sea,” No. V. 
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sepulchres of the dead every seven years, and if the body has not by that 
time returned to its kindred dust, the being who once animated it js 
pronounced to be in a state of condemnation, or to have been changed 
into a vampire. ‘The relatives of the unfortunate wretch are compelled to 
purchase his release by the payment of large sums of money, to be 
expended in expiatory prayers, and the priests, who are the only gainers 
by it, sanction the delusion. C. A. J. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL MAGIC, SUPERSTITION, AND 
IMPOSTURE. 


To be a magus or magician was once deemed a high honour. The 
magi of ancient times were men whose acquirements raised them to the 
companionship of kings. What the magician of modern times is we 
need not stay to explain, but we shall expose some of the feats by which 
he has imposed upon tk :gnorant. 

Magic squares, divided into cells, containing numbers which always 
add up to the same sum, whether added horizontally, vertically, or diagon- 
ally, were once esteemed as of great virtue. Plants, too, were considered 
to possess magical powers, aud some werc believed to be a defence 
against witchcraft. Metals and stones were supposed to be endued 
with similar virtues: for instance, the opal was said to become pale 
when it touched poison; the emerald to take away intoxication; gold 
to possess marvellous powers of preserving health and removing disease. 
The poor often purchased a few drops of a real or pretended tincture of 
gold at the cost of a deprivation of the necessaries of life, 

Sleight of hand—quickness and dexterity in the use of the hands—is 
the real secret of many magical delusions. In this way balls can be 
conveyed under cups and converted apparently into fruit ; wedding-rings 
broken, bank-notes burnt, hats crushed, and then returned to their owners 
without any tokens of the injuries which they appeared to undergo. 

Another secret of magical tricks is confederacy. One of the audience 
conveys information to the performer, which he then details to the 
astonishment of his auditors. A hollow table furnished with a secret 
trap-door, boxes with one drawer fitted to the inside of another, and other 
similar contrivances, are made use of in some feats, such as that in which 
a number of handkerchiefs are taken from the spectators, washed, and 
then presented to their owners dry, folded, and scented ; or in tnat in whieh 
a vessel filled with unground coffee is placed under a cover, and then, on 
removing this cover, the vessel is seen full of fluid coffee. 

The bishop of Victoria, Hong Kong, thus describes the repulsive trick 
of a juggler. After haranguing the crowd, he proceeded to one part of 
it, “and took thence a child, apparently five or six years old, who, with 
struggling resistance, was led into the centre of the circle. The mat 
then, with impassioned gesture, violently threw the child on a wooden 
stool, and placing him on his back, flourished over him a large knife, 
the child all the time sobbing and erying as if from fright. ‘Two or 
three older men from the crowd approached, with earnest remonstrances 
against the threatened deed of violence. For a time he desisted, but 
soon after, returning to the child, who was still uttering most pitiable 
cries, he placed him with his back upwards, and, notwithstanding the 
violent protests of the seniors, he suddenly dashed the knife into the back 
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of the child’s neck, which it appeared to enter till it had almost divided 
it from the head ; the blood meanwhile flowing copiously from the wound, 
and streaming to the ground and over the hands of the man. The 
struggle of the child grew more and more feeble, and at last altogether 
ceased. ‘The man then arose, leaving the knife firmly fixed in the child’s 
neck. Copper cash was then thrown liberally into the ring, for the 
benefit of the principal actors. ‘These were collected by assistants, all 
of them viewing the influx of the coins with great delight, and bowing 
continually to the spectators, and reiterating the words, ‘To seor,’ ‘ Many 
thanks.’ After a time, the man proceeded towards the corpse, pro- 
nounced a few words, took away the knife, and called aloud to the child. 
Soon there appeared to be signs of returning animation. The stiffness 
of death gradually relaxed, and at last he stood up among the eager 
erowd, who closed around him, and bountifully rewarded him with copper 
cash.” The knife was peculiarly constructed, and had a receptacle for 
blood in its handle. 

The word Abracadabara, the name of a Syrian deity, was written in 
the following manner, and then tied round the neck as a charm. It 
was deemed a cure for the ague, and probably had many other virtues 
attributed to it :— 


ABRACADABARA 
BR 
R 


We have also seen another form of this amulet, with a letter taken 
from the end, but not from the beginning of each superior line, until the 
word had tapered off to A, its first letter. A charm for a rickety child 
was to draw it through a split tree, which was then bound up that its 
parts might unite. Charms generally consisted of scraps of herbs, bones, 
stones, or metals, hung round the neck or placed in a ring upon the 
finger. Metallic talismans, inscribed with absurd marks, were employed 
very anciently, especially by the Persians and Arabs. 

Rocking-stones are said to have served for purposes of magical delu- 
sion. ‘Those accused were acquitted or condemned, as they succeeded or 
filed in moving them. The soft limestone in which the cave of St. 
Paul is situated at Civita Vecchia, in Malta, has been believed to be 
endowed with miraculous medical powers. When visited in 1770, large 
quantities were sent to different parts of Europe and to the East Indies. 
Indeed, it has some of the properties of magnesia, and is still administered in 
eruptive or fever complaints. Sonorous rocks have been deemed portentous. 
There is an example of this species of natural curiosity near Tunbridge 
Wells, called the “‘ Bell Rock,” which utters a sound like that of a large 
metallic mass when it is struck with a stick. Subterraneous organ-like 
noises are said to be heard on the banks of the Orinoco. 

The Neapolitan mariners ascribe calamities to demoniacal influence. 
Few of them engage in the coral fishery, or in a coasting trip, without 
&magician on board. These impostors profess to be able to “ cut” water- 
spouts. When one approaches, they go forwards and send the crew aft, 
and then, by employing certain signs or words, and by pretending to cut 
with their arms, the waterspout is said to fall in two and vanish. 
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Springs which ebb and flow alternately have been, and perhaps stijj 
are, believed to lie under the curse of witchcraft. 

Marais, who wished to establish a corrupt Christianity in its ear 
ages, filled three cups of glass with white liquid, which became like 
blood in one cup, of a purple colour in another, and sky-blue in the third, 
whilst he was praying. Professor Poeyruss wore a white dress which 
became red during a repast, according to his promise. Such changes ar 
easily produced by chemical means. 

Luminous appearances have been observed which have proceeded from 
the bodies of sick persons, and burial-grounds have also exhibited the 
same phenomenon. A case was mentioned to Sir H. Marsh, in whic 
luminous appearances proceeded from the head of a dying person, ina 
diagonal direction. A kind of tremulous glimmer was seen to play round 
the head of the bed. Electric sparks have been known to issue frum 
the bodies of some persons when rubbed with a linen cloth. It is easy 
to see how such phenomena as these might be attributed to supernatural 
causes. 

Magical pictures have been contrived, which, when seen throughs 
glass fixed in a certain position, exhibit an object different from that 
which they present to the naked eye. Magic mirrors are made in Chin, 
which exhibit characters or flowers when their polished metallic surface 
are exposed to the rays of the sun. 

A Jesuit applied a powerful lens to the naked arm of a Peruvian, 
and caused him to cry out, whilst others looked on with astonishment 
and anger. He vainly asserted that the cause was only natural, and the 
Peruvians attempted repeatedly to get the lens that they might destroy 
an object which they considered able to draw down upon them the anger 
of the gods. 

Conjurors roll together a ball of flax or hemp, light it, and roll round 
it more of the same material, and then pass the ignited mass dexterously 
into the mouth, breathing through it to revive the flame, and inspiring by 
the nostrils to escape injury. This is the trick of fire-eating. 

The trick of the magic swan once produced great astonishment. A 
vessel of water, with the letters of the alphabet around its rim, and with 
the figure of a swan floating in it, was employed. The spectators wer 
requested to mention a name, and then the swan spelt it by moving 
from one letter to the next, until all the letters were thus pointed out 
A magnetic bar concealed in the swan, and a powerful magnet some 
where about the professor, were the secret agents in this trick. 

In the fourth century, some persons who wished to ascertain who would 
succeed the emperor Valens, had recourse to one Jamblicus, a magicial. 
The letters of the Greek alphabet were written in the dust, and a grait 
of wheat was laid upon each of them. A cock, magically prepared, was 
then turned amongst them, and those letters from which he picked grains 
were to be joined together for the name of the required successor. The 
bird only picked up four grains, namely, those on the letters th e 04 
and this left it uncertain whether Theodorius, Theodotus, Theodorus, 
or Theodates, was the individual signified. Valens heard of what had. 
been done, and put to death several persons whose name began with 
Theod. Jamblicus was sought for, and to escape a cruel death be 
poisoned himself. 

The Lee Penny is a famous talisman. The lady of a Saracen warrior 
went to ransom her lord, and dropped a small jewel as she was counting 
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stili |} out the money. She hastened to pick it up, and when asked, said it 
was a medicatory talisman. The addition of this talisman to the ransom 
arly was then demanded, and the lady was obliged to comply. It was 
like prought to Scotland, and there it was a few years ago, and probably still 
hird, js, in the possession of the descendants of the individual who gained posses- 
hich sion of it in the manner which we have just stated. It is set in the centre 
S ate of an old English silver coin, and is triangular and of a dark-red hue, but 
quite transparent. Jt was and is famous for its cures, especially of horned 
from cattle. It is held by a chain attached to the edge of the coin, and is 
1 the dropped thrice into a quantity of water and drawn round once: the 
which water is then drunk. Newcastle was afflicted with the plague, and the 
ina people sent for the Lee Penny, and deposited 6000/. as security. ‘They 
round forme! so high an opinion of its virtues that it was proposed to keep 
from the talisman and forfeit the 6000/.; but the owners would not consent. 
easy The Hindoo differs from us in his notions of sorcery. His fears are 
atural not of the mysterious kind, for he looks for visible and palpable effects, 
ad regards a spirit as a something that will bite, or poison, or beat him, 
ugh 2 or cause death or disease to his family or cattle. Indian sorceresses 
» that ae believed to be limited in their powers with regard to space. A 
China, mative merchant was walking through the market-place of Ruttunpore, 
irfaces ating a piece of sugar-cane; he chanced to jostle an old woman, and 
loked back to apologise, when he heard her mutter something: this 
uvian, mde him uneasy, and on raising the sugar-cane to his lips, we are told 
hmeant tat the juice had turned to blood. He assembled his followers at once, 
nd the let his agents to settle his affairs, and decamped beyond the sorceress’s 
destroy juisdiction before dark. Prayers and incantations are made use of by 
anget the Hindoos in case of sickness, but the man who is believed to effect 
cares by these means is also considered to be able to kill his patient; and 
round tmerous instances have occurred in which the angry relatives have put 
erously the doctor to death when his patient has not recovered. 
‘ing by The rain-makers of the Caffre are supposed to be able to procure or 
withhold rain at their pleasure. They are persons of great importance, 
nt. A ai cattle are presented to them. Much ceremony is gone through 
nd with when application is made to these impostors, many of whose rain receipts 
rs were arevery simple; such as cautions to their applicants not to look behind 
moving 9 them when they depart, and not to speak to one another or to any person 
ted out. they may fall in with on their journey. The ceremonies observed, and 
t some —§ the estimation in which rain-doctors are held, vary, probably, in different 
parts of South Africa. 
0 would Fetishism extends over nearly the whole of Africa, part of Asia, and 
sagiciaa, 8 umber of the Polynesian islands. A fetish is anything which has 
a grain been consecrated, and which is then believed to have received some 
red, ws §§ divine power, and to be a fit object for worship. Thus a living 
d grains §j ‘imal has often been taken by those on a journey as a fetish; and the 
or. ‘The § North African Moors, who reject idols, carry fetishes about their persons 
h e 04 § amulets. In some parts of Africa a small insect called the creeping 
neodorus, fl leaf is greatly venerated, and he who sees one esteems it a happy omen. 
what hal .{\At Cape Coast there is, or was, a rock projecting into the sea, which 
gan with § served as a fetish, to which sacrifices were offered. The ancient Germans 
jeath be § and Gauls had holy rocks, caves, trees, and so on, which gave oracular 
fesponses and miraculous help. In Iceland, a certain stone was sup- 
n warriot § posed to be the residence of a divine spirit, and was, therefore, worshipped : 





tther similar instances might be adduced. The practice of tabooing 
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in the Polynesian isles invests the objects to which it is applied with q 
sort of sacred character. The house, field, or whatever it may be, which 
is declared to be tabooed is under the care of the gods; and so far as we 
understand, any one cau thus throw a wall of defence round his pro. 
perty, though we think it must be a very inefficient protection in many 
cases. Fetishism is practised in the West Indies under the name of 
obeah, or obi. The obi is generally composed of a mixture of material 
as blood, feathers, grave dirt, eggshells, and other things. The obea) 
man or woman are consulted upon various occasions, as for the cure of 
disorders, the revenge of insults or injuries, the discovery of theft, and 
SO on, 

Here we will pause for the present; but the subject is far from being 
exhausted, and we may return to it. We trust that what has bea 
already said will not be without its use; and that it will tend tom 
move the errors of superstition and credulity from any minds in whieh 
they may exist. 


BRITISH INDIA.—No, IX. 
PALAMANAIR. 


HiGH up on the summit of lofty mountains, the ascents to which are almost 
perpendicular, and about thirty miles distant from Chittoor, is situated th 
cool and delightful summer retreat of Palamanair. ‘The night-dew, which 
dries almost before the sun rises above the horizon in the surroundigg 
valleys and plains, here freezing adheres in fondness to the sweet leavesd 
the newly-blown rose till day has reckoned full an hour or two, the 
reluctant thaws, hanging in crystal drops resplendent with innumenbk 
colours of light, and so evaporates into wholesome air. Great, indeed,’ 
the revolution undergone by heat-detesting Englishmen, who seek a healtiy 
retreat in this sweet secluded spot, this Elysium to the wasted heat-won 
invalid. 

Such as are fond of horse exercise, and have health to bear the fatigu, 
usually ride up to Palamanair on those indefatigable, spirited little Peg 
ponies so much in use all over India, and so addicted to running away, 
despite the strongest bits ever invented. On the steep ascents in th 
neighbourhood of Chittoor these fiery little animals have their speed aul 
spirit put to a fair test. 

We started from Chittoor at daybreak, three of us, on three abou 
as reckless, untractable ponies as cuuld be imagined: they were all thm 
piebalds, and notoriously vicious, as far as bolting was concerned; bt 
then they were equally noted for strength and speed, two great requisite 
on our meditated journey, for we started with the full intention of acco 
plishing our journey by mid-day ; thus allowing ourselves about six hous 


and a half to accomplish thirty miles, including a stoppage of twenly§, 
minutes for breakfast and rest by the way. ‘The day turned out hazy asl 


boisterously windy, two circumstances which we hailed with delight, i 
rarely is such weather experienced in India. Away we went, neck 
nothing, moving over the ground with amazing rapidity, though the ponié 


never exceeded that agreeable ambling trot for which they are so famouw fh: 


and which is so easy and agreeable after once getting firmly seated in th 
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saddle, that it resembles more the motion of an easy carriage than any- 















































a thing else. This pace gontinued during the whole period that we were in 
as we plains, and no particular mishap happened to our party in this interval, 
spre if we may except the peculiar partiality evinced by the ponies for cutting 
many of corners of the roads by rushing through gaps in the prickly-pear hedges, 
me of § Bet fence in the fields of the different landed proprietors. Now these 
terial, ps were all sufficient to admit of one horseman passing at a time, and 
hak proved a capital saving of both time and space; but as the three animals 
ure of evidently jealous of each other’s speed, and trotted a race the whole 
ft. ani way—-and as one might as well endeavour to check a steam-engine in full 
, course a8 to rein in these hard-mouthed brutes—the result was that on every 
» bole such gap being passed, the two who had the misfortune to be on either side 
s ben  & thecentral horse were brushed unpleasantly close to the prickly leaves 
“tom fy of te hedge, occasionally bearing away with them a dried leaf or two, 
which (@ Woae thorns were in no ways blunted by decay—rather an unpleasant 
predicament for the sufferers, though one that occasioned a great deal of 
nirth to him that rode scathless between the two victims. The ponies, 
themselves, maddened by the torture inflicted on their bare skins by the 
darp and stinging thorns, only increased their pace, and blinded almost 
vith dust and wrath, both riders and horses arrived breathless at the foot 
ofthe first steep hill. Here we came to a standstill for a few moments, as 
te soil was so loose, and the road so abrupt, that our nags, after making 
weral ineffectual efforts to surmount the difficulty, and each time slipping 
oda tack on their haunches, gave up the attempt as useless. We had now 
rated the [iy Maure to dismount and disentangle both ourselves and the ponies from the 
wv. whid ( MOF prickly-pear leaves that were thickly adhering to us: thanks to 
rounding gud thick riding-suits we came off comparatively with small hurt, though 
leavesd Mya wry face was made as an occasional large thorn was extracted from 
wel he fleshy part of the thigh where it lay firmly imbedded. The ponies 
‘amenable fy Tee much lacerated ; but having carefully bathed their wounds with cold 
indeed, vater from a neighbouring fountain, we walked round the foot of the hill 
a heals iornearly a quarter of a mile, and at last lighted upon a part up which 
heat horses and men easily scrambled, and so came upon the high road, which 
ws here comparatively good. 
e fatign, The higher we went the fresher and more delightful the air was: 
ttle Pege immumerable coveys of partridges kept starting up from almost wnder 
ing aval, the ponies feet; hares also seemed plentiful, and occasionally a lurking 
ts ae pekal or hyena rushed across our pathway, startling the ponies so much 
speed %to render them almost unmanageable. ‘There were imprints of chetahs 
7 othe sandy soil, and occasionally the more deeply-marked impression of 
ree shod what looked ominously like a tiger’s foot. Whenever we came upon such 
> all thre disagreeable beacons, it was strange to see with what terror the ponies 
srned; be miffed the air around, and looked about suspiciously, cocking their ears 
t requisite tack, and redoubling their speed to distance the unwelcome neighbourhood. 
of accu A thick copse of trees, growing to a gigantic height up the sides of a 





bfty range of hills, rising from one side of the road, a pathway about 
Wwenty feet high, and then a precipice many hundreds of feet deep, and at 
he bottom black sharp-pointed rocks, over which was foaming with 
fg@tPetual roar and tumult the restless waters of a cataract, the ledge of the 
teipice in some parts cracked and crumbling away: stately trees grew 
distances along the edge, some had roots that traversed the pathway 
2 ml entered the ground for many yards beneath the mountains; here and 

tre some tempest-struck tree hung suspended over the heights, hanging 
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on by a solitary root, whose strength seemed insufficient to support its 
t weight, threatening momentarily to tear up the earth from under oy 
horses’ feet, and hurl us all at a moment’s warning down to the bottom, 
Several of these roots looked so decayed that we actually dismounted for 
better safety, and leading our, by this time weary, ponies at arms’ length 
by the bridle, we hastened over the danger ourselves first, ready to drop 
the bridles and fly at the top of our speed at the slightest warning given 
us of pending destruction. Once we ventured, leaning against the strop 
branches of a firmly-set tree, at a portion of the road where the svil was 
more rocky, to get a glimpse at the world far below us. Our head 
reels again to think of that sight, hardly a bush protruded from the side 
of the wall-like precipice to interrupt the view : far down below there was 
village, and a great many cattle feeding on the banks of a frightful ravine, 
down which dashed the angry stream, foaming and sparkling high up ig 
the air as it dashed against the rocks that had for centuries impeded the 
swiftness of its course. The sun shone brightly on this retired spot, 
contrasting strangely with the dark foliage of the forest trees that grew up 
the sides of a mountain directly opposite to us, whose height overtopped 
the others by many a score of feet. Birds were flying to and fro high above 
the village, yet so far beneath us that hawks looked not much larger than 
sparrows. Here we were about half-way to Palamanair, and here we 
bivouacked for breakfast, and gave our ponies time for repose and fodder, 
Remounting again we pursued our journey, still mounting upwards 
Soon, however, the road diverged inland, and half an hour’s brisk trotting 
brought us out of the copse upon an open mountain table-land, where the 
wind blew so bleakly that we keenly felt its sharpness, and regretted 
having nothing warmer than our slight summer jackets to protect us. 
Thus we jogged on till close upon mid-day, nothing but stunted fum 
to be seen for miles around. At length, reaching the summit of one of the 
many heights we had had to surmount, there close at our feet lay th 
thickly-cultivated and beautiful district of Palamanair. Flowers ad 
orchards, and arbours and houses, and dovecots and streamlets, and tall tres 
and myrtle groves, and wild jessamine bowers and flowers, again as fit 
almost as the eye could reach on any side, and beyond these old stately 
bare-looking mountain peaks, wearing a wig of slate, and no signs of ay 
tree or bush: we descended rapidly into the little valley, and entered 
one of its many picturesque lanes. The sun was obscured, as it had beet 
almost throughout the morning. We could just peep over the hedge 
and eatch a glimpse of the treasures within. Qne, two, three, a doze 
apple trees, and all of them actually laden with fruit! What a sight fr 
a man that had not seen anything approaching to an apple in form, colout, 
or taste for ever so long !—ay, ever since that cold, dark, foggy Novembe 
evening six years ago, when, with a heart heavier than the largest se& 
trunk ever invented, turning our backs on home—happy smiling home! ant 


all the loving faces of friendship—we stopped to buy a handkerchief-ful df 


oranges of the old Irishwoman at the corner of the street, giving her@ 
extra penny in the overflowing spirit of kindness, and getting her gratefil 
prayers that “ Hivin might preserve us on the big says” (seas), into the 
bargain. 

Yes, the sight of those English fruits brought back many a pleasall 
souvenir of home. Onward we went, all three too busy with our ow 
thoughts to break or interrupt the spell by conversation: more gardens 
more hedges, more apples, apples !|—ay, peach-trees, pears, plums, apricot 
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strawberries, raspberries, and a cow!—the cow for milk, the milk for 
eream, the cream for strawberries !—thus ran our thoughts; and then the 
flowers, who ever met with such fragrance in India? We sniff the air, 
hallo! that’s an old familiar scent, but one long unsmelt. Sweetbriar ! 
aye, sweetbriar mingling with mignionette, mignionette overpowered by 
jesamine, jessamine faint in comparison to the rich and wholesome and 
incomparable rose, and the heauteous bell passiou-flower. It was a waking 






























bate dream of Eden, rendered solid by the touch and the scent and the taste, a 
‘lwo ddirium of pleasure, such as is rarely felt by those who are voluntary 
head fg tiles in India. 


And now we came to the entrance of the house that was destined to be 


> ar home for the time being: geraniums and many flowers decked the 
all threshold, and on the steps stood our jolly old host, the picture of good 
Wik nature itself, all smiles and welcomes, giving us such a reception as can be 


oily given in Oriental climes, where the heart goes with the hand, and you 
feel its throb in the pressure of the palm. 

The first feature that strikes a stranger who has been for some years 
seustomed to the ordinary run of Indian houses is the peculiar European 
smeture of those at Palamanair. In the morning we had left a climate 
vhere anything calculated to increase heat, or create warmth in a house, 














a wuld have been set down as a decided indication of insanity on the part 
fodder, if the proprietor; here we were introduced into a room with glass 
:pwards fndows and a fireplace, a real Euglish-looking fireplace, with poker and 
trotting aud shovels, and other appurtenances long since forgotten. There was 
here the fq Mite when we arrived, but there were Preparations making ready against 
-eoretted fy Mevening; and what nearly broke mine host’s heart was that he could 
ait ut procure real coals, and was obliged to substitute charcoal. 
ted furs Repose and refreshments enabled us shortly to stroll about the gar- 
ne of te fy look at the green peas, admire the fat ducks waddling to and 
t lay the fy in happy ignorance of their doom being linked with the freshly- 
wers aul fp Milered ~pods—taste the fruit, and recail to the mouth long-forgotten 
tall tres J urs. Legions of butterflies, of every variety of hue and size, were 
in as ft hovering busily from flower to flower; nor were the bees in our friend s 
1d. stately hives by any means indolent. A garden-seat, on an elevated position 
ns of a wier the shade of a lusty old tree that supported many varieties of 
1 entered fy ping plants, invited us to repose : from that seat we commanded an 
had been fy ‘tletsive view of the surrounding country. It was long past ‘noon, and 
he hedge the gusty morning wind had subsided, giving place to the mild, sweet, 
> 9 dora gentle breeze that came richly laden with health from the distant seas : 
a sight fit there was no stir, no sound of human turmoil or the bustling world, to 
om, colo break the soft spell of that retreat. A gentle rustling amongst the foliage 
Novemibe of many trees, a murmuring of little streams, a low hum of busy insects, a 
crest Sei thispered harmony of birds, practising to themselves in solitude some carol 
a re! for the eventide ; myriads of ants swarmed onward in busy occupation ; the 
hiefeful gf pelds waved to and fro ready fur harvest, grapes clustered over every hedge, 
ving her a ud the earth teemed with the bountiful goodness of the Almighty. 
her grate “Yes,” exclaimed our worthy host, “some of the happiest moments 
) into if my life have been spent on this seat, alone and far from the turmoil 
1S) f the busy world ; here have I daily looked forth on the works of creation, 
a pleasat Md each day marvelled, like St. Paul, at the wonderful depth of the riches 
th our on the wisdom and knowledge of God. 





It was, indeed, a fit spot to meditate on the works of nature. 
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“To look out on the world and see 

In every little tiny flower, 
In every leaf of every tree 

An emblem of Almighty power : 
How wise ! how perfect ! how complete 
Each work of nature that we meet ; 
And how each mountain, every field, 
A world of wise instruction yield !” 


Towards evening the weather began to set im chilly, and the night. 
breeze off the mountains made the little parlour, with its closely-drayy 
curtains and bright warm fire, an agreeable and acceptable retreat. 

Most of the English who had been any time resident at Chittoor had 
either hired houses or property of their own at Palamanair. (Qy 
gentleman, in particular, the then collector of the district, had spared 
no expense to render his summer retreat everything that comfort and 
elegance could suggest: his garden produced better European fruits tha 
those of his neighbours; his house was commodious and tastefully fu. 
nished; his lady, and her accomplished daughters, had collected round 
them all those necessary and ornamental implements and instruments fo 
music and drawing; and well-stocked portfolios bore evidence of th 
talents and industry of the fair proprietors. 

But our visit must end: they who played and sung are now scatteral 
wide upon the earth, married and settled, and mothers of a fast-rising 
generation: mine host has long been gathered to his fathers, and th 
collector and our two companions have gone the same way; and we alow 
are left to tell you, gentle reader, what Palamanair was, and what 
presume it still continues to be, the pleasant resort of the invalid and the 
pleasure-seeker. 

Its small village of aboriginal natives still exists ; its gardens, its summer 
houses, its flowers, bees, aud birds, and pleasant cool breezes, still convey 
pleasure and health to others, who now flee from the hot plains to thi 
secluded, delightful retreat, happy to find there some faint resemblaucet 
their much-loved distant home. 


CocurngaL, the dyeing drug, is the female of a small insect found ont 
prickly pear and some other plants of the cactus tribe—its scientific nam 
is Coccus cacti. When imported into this country it is in the formolf 
reddish shrivelled grain, covered with white bloom or powder. TW 
inseety;when living, is covered with a white downy substance resemblimg 
very fine cotton. The quantity of cochineal annually exported fro 
South America is very great, and raises a large revenue. In 1850 tk 
importation in England amounted to 2,514,512 pounds; and as ead 
_pound of cochineal contains 70,000 insects, we may have some idea of tt 
number of these auimals thus destroyed. 
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